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" THE SEARCH OF BELISARIUS."* 

" Soepius ventis agitatur ingens 
Pinus et celsw graviore casu 
Decidunt turres feriuntque summos 
Fulgura monies." 

Just now when we are so frequently told that there is a dis- 
tinct decadence in literary, and particularly in poetical, pro- 
duction, there has been written by Percy Stickney Grant, Eector 
of Ascension Church in the City of New York, a noble poem, 
whether we consider it from the point of view of Arnold, that 
true poetry is but a criticism of life and the highest expres- 
sion of the best literature, or from the other extreme of 
Poe, that poetry is merely "the rhythmic creation of the beau- 
tiful." 

The legend of Belisarius, oddly enough, with all its fasci- 
nation and pathos, has not been a favorite with the poets. 
Longfellow has written a short poem called "Belisarius," but 
neither in conception nor in expression does it present the pro- 
portions of the theme. 

The story as given by Mr. Grant tells how Belisarius — 
having won back for the Boman Empire something of its old 
renown in the world, and having made for himself a place 
among the foremost generals of all time — is summoned at the 
opening of the poem before his two sovereigns, Justinian and 
Theodora, to answer to the charge of treason. 

The Forum of the great City ; the swaying, feverish crowd with 
its protest against royal injustice, and its assertion of confidence 
in Belisarius; the ceremony of the Court; the baseless charge of 
guilt from the throne, and the simplicity of the defence of the 
old general, blinded now as a penalty for his greatness — all go 
to make up a scene alive with movement and color. 

His banishment follows; and when he asks, in his grief and 
blindness, for his child, he hears from the reluctant King that 
it has been stolen from him. Then, after his wife has sought 
to atone by suicide for her share in his degradation, Belisarius 
sets forth in the search for his son. 

He is met everywhere with tributes to his name and exploits. 

To young children, with his hand among their curls, he tells 

* " The Search of Belisarius : A Byzantine Legend." By Percy Stick- 
nev Grant. New York: Brentano & Co. 
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of the strange lands he has visited, but he learns of them nothing 
to guide him in his search. 

As, wandering on, he kneels in prayer before the entrance 
of a basilica, maidens, "white-robed like lilies in the isles far 
west," come to him with their ministering devotion. In words 
of peculiar beauty he tells them of his gratitude: 

" Daughters of love, your words are like the night 

That weaves its dream-web 'twixt two days of pain; 
I feel the soothing of your presence bright 

Like woods at dusk adrip with silver rain. 

Your words are like the slumbering night's low strain 
Which murmurs to the stars from dark till day; 

A song of myriad life in hushed refrain, 
The song of life that sings to us alway 
Amid our tears, our doubts, disease and Death's decay." 

Loyal veterans of his wars urge upon him that he lead a 
victorious army against the cruel power which had stripped 
him of his honors and taken from him the light of his eyes and 
the child of his heart. For a moment the thought of vengeance 
possesses him, but in the end he turns from it, not merely because 

" Arms cannot strive against eternal laws, 
And whom God hath dethroned man cannot crown, 
Ensceptred by vain might," 

but also for the reason that contemplation has taught him an- 
other lesson : 

" My ears can hear the undertone of life, 

The joy, the woe, the wonder and the prayer 
I could not hear amid the din of strife." 
As, strengthened in his purpose, he sets forth once more upon 
his search, a holy man greets him: 

" I welcome thee to a rich solitude, 
Rest for thy body and thy soul is here." 

Belisarius, however, has had a glimpse of the Divine other than 
that which has been vouchsafed to the holy man, and conqueror 
as he has been of men and of worlds, he must be active, not pas- 
sive, in the conquest of his own self. His interpretation of the 
call of God to man — little as he may understand the mystery of 
existence as manifested in his own misery — is to strive on even 
though that be to suffer, and to find victory in high endeavor and 
achievement which the search for his son symbolizes. 

He journeys on, until among a group of boys, to whom he re- 
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counts the story of a great deed out of his life, the wanderer, 
after all his tireless effort, finds his son. But, as he carries the 
child in his arms, it dies of the sting of an asp, and Belisarhis 
bears his boy but to the grave. 

The picture which the story presents — sombre enough with its 
unmerited suffering and unrebuked guilt — is redeemed from 
gloom by the great calm of its atmosphere and the noble propor- 
tions of its heroic central figure. 

Peculiarly fitting for the title-page of the volume are the lines 
put by Lowell into the speech of Columbus as he sails on his 
seemingly hopeless search for a new world : 

" Endurance is the crowning quality 
And patience all the passion of great hearts." 

The poem is written in the Spenserian stanza, which has been 
the despair of even the gifted poets other than Byron, Keats and 
perhaps Shelley. It was a wise selection for a narrative poem, 
and Mr. Grant has made effective use of its strength and grace. 
It may serve to emphasize this view if it be added that the pre- 
ceding quotations are selected merely as illustrative of the method 
employed in treating the legend, and not because of their su- 
periority to the other stanzas, which frequently are of even greater 
merit. 

If the poem be read aloud, it must be regarded as one of the 
fine poems of recent years. But, as Mr. Corson in his admirable 
treatise on English Verse says, poetry must be read aloud. There 
can be little doubt as to the correctness of this view. To read 
poetry in silence to one's self, particularly poetry written in the 
Spenserian stanza or in blank verse, is more or less like attempt- 
ing to appreciate a great musician's creation by a mere inspection 
and study of the score. The composer may find satisfaction in 
such a method, but to others the mute score is largely meaning- 
less, and is waked to life and beauty by the musical instrument, 
as are the lines of poetry by the human voice. 

The appreciative reader will have keen enjoyment in this work 
of a man of rare intellectual attainments and spiritual insight, 
and on laying down the volume will find it no easy task to call 
to mind another living author equally capable of writing such 
a poem. 

Joseph S. Auebbach. 



